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dans la premiere partie de ce chapitre, a savoir que le manque de capi- 
taux et l'imperfection des precedes techniques, ainsi que la politique 
fiscale et les inconvenients de la reglementation gouvernementale, ont 
plac6 Pindustrie francaise a la fin du XVIIP siecle, dans des condi- 
tions qui l'empecherent de soutenir la concurrence des manufactures 

anglaises " 

Aside from this confusion or multiplicity of purpose in the use of 
the facts, the author's work must be commended. The facts he has 
assembled are indisputably pertinent to an understanding of the eco- 
nomic conditions of France on the eve of the Revolution; as, by the way, 
they are to the several theses the author has, without sufficient dis- 
crimination as has just been said, maintained in his work. Particularly 
interesting and useful is the second part of chapter two in which the 
several industries, especially the silk and cloth industries, are considered 
in detail. This part alone makes the book worth while. 

Edward B. Krehbiel 

BOOK NOTICES 

The Social Direction of Human Evolution. By William E. Kellicott, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Goucher College. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1911. Pp. xii+249. 

After a satisfactory presentation of the sources and aims of the science of eugenics, 
the author discusses briefly but significantly the biological foundations of eugenics, after 
which he takes up human heredity and the eugenic program. 

He treats each of these great themes better than it has been done in equal compass 
by anyone else after whom the reviewer has had the opportunity to read. It may be 
that at some places the author has been a little more dogmatic than the demonstra- 
tions of science on the point would warrant, but this absolute declaration may perhaps 
be explained on the ground of brief treatment. It does not appear that the author is 
in error on any point, but he sometimes appears to be certain when there is a division 
of opinion among scientists on the point itself. An example is the author's handling 
of the subject of inheritance of mental and moral characters. 

For the great body of people who are specialists in neither biology nor sociology, 
The Social Direction of Human Evolution is an invaluable book. It will be easily read 
and understood by the layman, and will be very clarifying for the specialist in either 
field. The timeliness of the subject adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Thomas J. Riley 

The Almshouse. By Alexander Johnson, General Secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. New York: The Charities 
Publication Committee, Russell Sage Foundation, ion. Pp. x+263. 
This annual deals with the location, construction, and administration of the 

almshouse; and the management and care of the several classes of inmates. 
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Almost one-half of the book is given to appendices, among the most important 
of which, for American poor-law officials, are the following: "Evils of Promiscuous 
Mingling of Classes in the Almshouse"; "County Hospitals"; "Classification in 
Almshouses"; "Feeble-Mindedness as an Inheritance"; "Workhouse Nursing"; 
and "Plans of Model Institutions." 

The Almshouse is as well calculated as to the thought itself, the selection of 
materials, and the method of presentation as any book which has come into the 
reviewer's hands recently. The superintendent of every almshouse in the United 
States, and every public official responsible for commitment to these institutions and 
for their support or oversight, every member of county boards of inspectors of alms- 
houses ought to read this book. Students of the problems of pauperism will find it 
the best and latest practical word on the almshouse in the United States. 

Thomas J. Riley 

Social Psychology: An Analytical Reference Syllabus. By George Elliott 
Howard, Head Professor of Political Science and Sociology, University of 
Nebraska. Published by the University. Pp. 88. 50 cents. 
Professor Howard justly points out that "among teachers of experience the con- 
viction is deepening that social psychology is by far the most practical, the most 
fruitful, division of sociological science," and he has here presented a well-balanced 
scheme for the approach of the subject — designed apparently for use in his own 
classes, but certainly deserving the widest dissemination. There is no attempt to 
present a treatise on social psychology, but a judicious presentation of topics, with 
indications of reading, and a supplementary bibliography of about five hundred titles. 

W. I. T. 

Le rdle social et moral de la presse. By Georges Maze-Sencier. Paris: 

P. Lethielleux, 1910. Pp. 170. 

The writer of this book is chiefly interested in the Catholic and anti-Catholic 
press in France. It contains a brief indictment of that part of the French press which 
distorts facts and injuriously influences the social, political, and moral views of the 
people. The immense power of the press is emphasized and its possible utilization 
in educating the moral, social, and political standard of the public. The slight success 
of the newspapers which attempt to portray facts and to instil ideals is laid to then- 
lack of equipment, organization, and financial backing as compared with the more 
powerful papers. The formation of a strong Catholic press is urged, to spread true 
Catholic ideas, and to resist the false accounts of Catholicism which the opposition 
press publish. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 

Gainesville, Fla. 



